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rarely to have written save to reprimand a subordinate.
In spite of his eminent talents he was not liked by the
king and he was detested by the Deccan nobles. He was
feared, not loved even by his own children.

The monument of Ba]irao most familiar to Englishmen
in Poona is the ruin of his house the Shanwar Wada or
the Saturday Palace. Eight years after his elevation to
the office of Peshwa he formed the design of building it.
Two years later he put his design into execution. Two
reasons have been handed down by legend for his choice
of the site. One is that he saw on it a dog pursued by a
hare and therefore assumed that the dwellers on that spot
were invincible. The other is that his horse stumbled
there and that from this incident he concluded that it was
the wish of Providence that he should remain in the
neighbourhood. A more probable reason was the favour-
able situation of Poona watered by two rivers and sheltered
alike by Sinhgad and Purandar. It was alive, too, with
memories both of the great king and of Balaji Vishvanath.
It was at Poona that Shivaji had passed his boyhood;
and Balaji had at one time been Sarsubha of the town and
district*.

Close to the Muta river stood an old Musalman fort
which had long fallen into disuse and decay. This Bajirao
pulled down as well as two villages which stood close by
and which the king, at his request, gave him. The first
stone was laid on the 10th January 1730 A. D. and the
palace was completed on the 22nd January 1732. It was
called the Saturday Palace, because it was on a Saturday
that the earth spirit was appeased by the burial of a living
victim beneath the projected site; and it was on a Saturday
also that the foundation stone was laid. The palace itself
no longer exists as it was destroyed by fire on the 21st
February 1828, but descriptions of it have survived. It
cost Rs. 16,110 to build. It was BIX stories high and had
four large and several smaller courtyards. The main